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~The Diamond Mountains 


A A4HE DIAMOUND Mountains are old in 
f4 scenery, old in Korean literature and 
folk-lore, old in Buddhism, but new 

= to Protestantism, new to Occidentals, 
new as a national park. As a result of the 
present development program of the Govern- 


ment-General of Chosen and wide advertising 


by the Japan Tourist Bureau, this mountain 


district will soon be one of the best known 


scenic places of the world. 

None who come will be disappointed. The 
best time of the year to see these ten thousand 
peaks, valleys and waterfalls is at the end of 
September and the first of October, but any- 
time is good. The “diamonds” are in the 
sparkling dew of the springtime. There are 
no other and none better. 

The picture in the frontispiece is of a stone 
building in the heart of the outer mountains. 
It was built a few years ago under the auspices 
of the General Assembly of the Korean Pres- 
byterian Church, but it is used several times 
each year for “conferences” and “retreats’’ by 
both Methodists and Presbyterians. — 


This is a picture of 185 Korean Presbyerian: 


pastors and 15 Presbyterian missionaries who 
held a four-day “Retreat’’,, April 30-May 8, 
1936. There were six periods a day including 
the early morning prayer hour and the even- 
ing service. 
for the erection of dormitories but as yet the 
delegates are accommodated in the inns of the 
village of Onserie. 


Future plans of development call 


The mountains can be visited for a day ora 
week or for two weeks according to conven- 
ience. Visitors can go to Choanji in the inner 
mountains and return, or to the outer moun- 
tains and return, or after visiting one can hike 
through via Pirobong, the highest peak and 
back via Yuchumsa, the oldest monastery, 
thus making the circle. 

The very names are enticing—Mirror Rock, 
Stone Buddhas, Hanging Temple, Blue Crane 
Peak, Fairy Reception Bridge, Five Story Pa- 
goda, White Cloud Outlook, Twelve Leap 
Waterfall, Nine Dragon Pool, Three Day 
Lake, Crystal Peak, Flying Phoenix Cascade,: 
Rocks of Ten Thousand Shapes, and Valley of 
Ten Thousand Water Falls. 

One of the enchanting experiences in the 
editor’s life was on a beautiful autumn day 
when he walked alone from the Yuchumsa- 
temple to Deer Neck Pass. The road was 
carpeted with bright red leaves; the trees 
arched overhead in a blaze of color with the 
sun shining through; on one side was a 
stream singing its way over the rocks and on 


the other side the wall of the mountain. 
When the Pass was reached as Dr. Gale says, 
there “was a vista of bill and valley that end-_ 
ed in the long reaches of the sea. Deeper and 
deeper shades of green blended with the 
thickening sky and shaded off into the watery 
distance. After a look at this unusual picture 
we began the descent of 2,300 feet down, 
down, till we finally came to a wood devoid of 
all colour and entirely different from the re- 
gion we had left.” 
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The Problem of Literature Distribution 


CHARLES ALLEN CLARK 


6% @YOULD YOU LIKE to make the work of 
4D bookselling in your district entirely 
ae self supporting financially ? Would 
"o~y you like to have there two to five 
full time travelling colporteurs who would 
visit every one of your churches and exhibit 
there for sale not less than fifty kinds of 
books twice a year? Would you like to have 
in several of the central county seats or 
market places of your field, self supporting 
bookstores which would carry adequate stocks 
of Christian books ? 

The writer, basing his opinion upon four- 
teen years of experience in one field and cther 
years before that, is convinced that we can 
have this in every one of our Station districts 
if we want it and if we will observe just two 
principles : (1) Monopoly ; (2) Supervision. 

Before discussing these, however, there are 
a few other principles which possibly have not 
been grasped as yet by those who have not 
thought deeply on this matter. 

I. The market for Christian books is rigidly 
a limited one. 

The market in Korea for rubber shoes or 
for hats is practically unlimited. Twenty one 
millions of people must have these things 
and the only limit to their getting them is 
their finances and the amount of advertising 
that is done plus the availability as to distance. 
Iu selling merchandise of this sort, therefore, 
it is quite legitimate and to the advantage 
of all concerned that at times wholesale rates 
be given, special sales be held and other 
Gcevices be used to widen the market. Mo- 
nopoly simply deprives some people of the 
goods. 

As to the market for Christian books, it 
is quite different. To begin with, the possible 
buyers are almost wholly within the Christian 
Church and the total is but one fiftieth of the 
population at most. Within that number, those 
who ever buy books constitute a very small 


number. Mr. Hobbs, returning from his year 
in Japan, tells us that there, with equal effort, 
one can sell two to three times as many books 
as in Korea, for the Japanese are a book 
reading people. They have had sixty or more 
years of modern schools. We have had twenty. 
Give us forty more years and the Koreans also 
will buy and read more books. 

The facts are, however, that we cannot wait 
those forty years. We want to sell books 
now, and we must recognize that the market 
now is strictly limited to a very small group of 
people who ever buy any books other than 
the Testaments, hymn books and Sunday 
School lessons. The total amount of books 
that can be sold in a given year can almost be 
fixed at the beginning of the year. The total 
sales of the Christian Literature Society for 
the last twenty years have gone up annually 
by tiny fractions. 

Il, Of all the Christian bocks on sale, there 
are only three Best Sellers—the Testaments, 
hymnbooks and Sunday School lessons. 

Anyone who has ever tried to sell books in 
Korea knows that this is true. These three 
types of books sell themselves. Whatever 
the price or difficulty of getting them, the 
people will all get these books. There is no 
problem as to getting them distributed. They 
will distribute themselves. Nine tenths of the 
Christians in Korea, unless pressure is brought 
to bear on them, will never think of buying 
any other books than these. 

III. The only way to place other books 
before the Christians and bring pressure upon 
them to buy, is by controlling the sale of these 
three Best Sellers. 

As noted above, we can practically estimate 
at the beginning of any year the total number 
of Christian books that will be sold in that 
year, and we can therefore estimate very 
closely the exact amount of profits that will 
arise from all of these sales if the books are 
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sold at list price. It is practically a fixed 
amount from year to year. It can be increased 
but grows slowly. 

IV. No bookseller should be allowed to 
share in this fixed amount of profit unless he 
renders service to the church by distributing 
not only the three Best Sellers, with their 
easy profits, but also the 800 sorts of other 
Christian beoks which sell more slowly. 

Herein lies the first of the two secrets of 
setting up in your field the organization 
mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
There must be a rigid MONOPOLY, 
and no person be allowed to sell one single 
copy of the three BEST SELLERS unless he at 
the same time renders service to the church in 
distributing the other types of books. 

V. If this requirement is made, only a 
limited number of booksellers can hope to 
share in the business of bookselling, for every 
man will have to invest so much capital in the 
slow selling books, that all of the profits which 
he can make against the present crazy com- 
petition in the Best Sellers, will not cover 
his losses. Once again we come back to 
MONOPOLY. Taking fifty sorts of books, in- 
cluding the Best Sellers, unless the seller has 
a monopoly in his field of the BEST SELLERS, 
the profits on the lot, spread over the fifty, 
will be very small. 

VI. Few missionaries, even, buy many 
English books from simply seeing book re- 
views or catalogues. People must see books 


before they buy. That is far more true for 


Koreans even, than for missionaries. Re- 


versed we can say that, once folks do see 


attractive books, especially if the bookdealer 
knows his business and can call attention 
to the excellencies of the given book, they 
will buy whether they can afford it or not. 
Few people will buy books from a skimpy, 
fly-specked stock of a dozen books. Few 
can refrain from buying from a rich, varied 
large stock if the bookseller is skilful and 
can stir interest and curiosity. If we are 
to sell double the number of books that 
we now sell, therefore, we must have some 
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plan by which large stocks of all of our books 
may be displayed by skilful booksellers. And 
there again we come back to MONOPOLY. Not 
every man who wants to sell books in any 
given field, can afford to carry large stocks 
and they only if they have a rigid, protected 
MONOPOLY. 

VII. All discounts to anyone except the 
limited group of booksellers must positively 
be refused and any one of the booksellers 
who cuts prices directly or indirectly upon 
anything other than soiled or damaged stock 
must be discharged at once and never rein- 
stated. 

People, including missionaries, will persist 
in thinking of the bookselling and its profits in 
terms of the unlimited market for rubber 
shoes and hats. They are all wrong. There 
is no such market. In any given province or 
Station field, in any given year, a definite fixed 
amount of profit from the sale of Christian 
books will be available and it will be small 
enough in all conscience. If one single penny 
of that is diverted elsewhere by the giving 
of discounts, the book dealer who has invested 
his capital and time in order to serve the 
church is cheated of his honest profits. He 
is rendering service, but the short sighted 
missionary who demands discounts so that 
he may supply books at a penny or two dis- 
count to the pupils in his school or Bible in- 
stitute takes from his wages and makes it im- 
possible for him to render that service to the 
Church. In many station territories there are 
almost no local book stores and no travelling 
colporteurs and it is the fault to some extant 
at least of the missionaries who have killed 
the hope of having such booksellers because 
every time there might have been a little 
wages to pay such men for the service they 
were rendering, the missionary wrote to Seoul 
and got books in quantity and sold them ata 
discount. These wholesale transactions which 
missionaries put over for the sake of their 
pupils save each pupil a few pennies, but they 
break down the whole bookselling system 
which would be of inestimable value to the 
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life of the Church. No bookseller can afford 
to and no sensible bookseller will continue to 
keep capital tied up in slow selling books 
if every “Tom, Dick and Harry” can sell the 
BEST SELLERS and even the missionaries in 
his field rob him of honest wages by getting 
books direct and not through bim. 

Please keep clearly in mind one thing, 
already mentioned. The total volume of sales 
of all books in any field is fixed except as 
it can be slowly shoved up 5% or so per 
year. The total amount of profits from those 
sales is fixed and can be easily estimated. 
Who shall get that fixed amount of profits? 
Among how many servants of the Church 
shall it be distributed ? Unless we subsidize 
the colportage system (which is unnecessary 
and foolish and temporary while the self 
supporting system is for all time), this fixed 
total of profits is the money which we have 
available to pay the wages for getting the 
churches supplied with books, It is right there 
in your hand, arising normally in your field. 
What are you doing with it now ? 

This is what is being done with it in 
many fields: (1) Missionaries are asking dis- 
counts and scattering a part of it. (3) Every 
church tries by every possible device to buy 
its bymnbooks and Sunday School literature 
at a discount and that scatters more. (3) 
Unsupervised colporteurs secretly give dis- 
counts, particularly on Sunday School litera- 
ture, and that scatters more. (3) Outside 
agencies send bootlegging colporteurs into a 
supervised field and they sell only BEST SELL- 
ERS and “eat” some more of these profits. 

AND THEN WE MISSIONARIES WAIL BE- 
CAUSE WE CANNOT GET A SELF SUPPORTING 
COLPORTAGE SYSTEM WORKED UP IN OUR 
FIELDS ! 

The solution of the whole matter is right 
in our own hands. There is money available 
in every province, even in the weakest Station 
in the Mission, to pay living wages to from 
two to five travelling colporteurs and to 
maintain several bookstores. We simply have 
to get hold of it by establishing a monopoly 


and by dividing that total of profits toa lim- — 
ited number of men who will serve the © 
Church and not their selfish interests. 

To really accomplish this thing, hereafter, 
will require two things—first co-operation of 
all the agencies in Korea which are now 
creating and distributing our Christian books 
and secondly supervision to.make sure that 
these new servants of the church whom we 
appoint, do not themselves go back to living on 
the cream of their monopoly and cease to 
render service by visiting every tiny church in 
the field. Human nature is the same always— 
abominably selfish, and unless these men are © 
supervised, they will also sell only the BEST 
SELLERS and will live on their easy profits ; 
our last state will be no better than our first 
and our work will be in vain. 

I. As to co-operation. 

At present, the Christian Literature Society 
is not producing or disributing all of cur liter-— 
ature. The Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Training publishes the Presbyterian hymn- 
book and a score of other bocks and is 
exending its work rapidly. The M. EK. Board 
of Religious Education is doing likewise. The 
Holiness Society buys in bulk many of our 
C. L. S. books and wholesales them out to 
its own booksellers. As to this last, whether 
they would be willing to report their own 
booksellers’ names to the C. L. S. and place 
them under the same rules as other book- 
sellers, we do not know. If not, some plan 
should be devised to keep them from breaking 
down the monopoly or they should be cut 
off from selling rights. As to the two denom- 
inational agencies, it would seem as though 
there was every reason in the world why 
they too, would gladly fall in with this plan 
for steadily and regularly increasing the sales 
of their books. It would save them the trouble 
of correspondence with, and testing and selec- 
tion of the agents through whom in each 
province they will sell their books. The Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Training now 
controls its own hymnbook, one of the three 
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BEST SELLERS, and it can wreck any colpor- 
- tage agency organized if it desires, as a 
monopoly of the BEST SELLERS is essential 
to the success of the plan. They have agreed 
to observe these rules in the one province 
already fully organized, but however careful 
they want to be, there are continual break- 
ings down of the rules and only continual 
vigilance makes possible the maintenance of 
the plan. The denominational agencies have 
everything to gain by joining in the plan and 
nothing to lose. 

II. Supervision. 

This colportage plan involves a MONOPOLY 
in the hands of the small number of bock- 
sellers who can most effectively serve the 
Church, and by reason of the wages which 
they get from the bookselling, can serve it 
thoroughly and sell the maximum number of 
books. . 

We have already mentioned the fact that 
even these men are fallible, and that they 
will tend to be selfish, turning their monopoly 
to their own personal advantage investing as 
little capital as possible and selling only BEST 
SELLERS if given a chance. 

In each Station there must be some one 
person who checks on the actual stocks which 
the booksellers carry, insisting that when 
they start on any trip they have at least fifty 
kinds of books and that they display them 
all and concentrate on selling the slow sellers, 
The BEST SELLERS will sell themselves. They 
will be the bait that attracts the buyers, but 
the bookselier must give his efforts to selling 
the slow sellers. That is where he will show 
his skill. Ifa bookseller does not sell a goodly 
number of slow sellers, he should be rigidly 
cut off and some one put in who will sell 
them. There isn’t an atom of praise to be 
given to a bookseller who sells a carload 
of BEST SELLERS. Any coolie who can carry 
or cart the books out can do that. We must 
have sellers with skill and consecration who 
can arouse interest in and sell the slow sellers. 

Supervision must involve, however, much 
more than seeing to it that the selected book- 


sellers play square and are diligent. They 
must be given actual help. If the supervisor 
can actually go with them and help them 
how to do so at times, that is ideal. Probably 
few supervisors can or will do that. Hecan 
however, help the colporteurs to make con- 
tacts with the churches which will double 
their sales, if he will make out itineraries 
for them ; arranging for them to give at least 
one whole day in every town where there 
is a church however small; write ahead for 
them to the churches, calling the booksellers 
“Literature Evangelizers ;” asking the people 
to hear the colporteur preach, and then after 
that to look at his books. This suggestion 
will indicate the type of men who should be 
chosen for booksellers—not some brother who 
is out of a job and needs the money but 
someone capable of serving the church. The 
interest of the church should have first con- 
sideration. The colporteur should be a live 
evangelist who knows how to preach. When 
he gets into a town, he should preach from 
house to house all day selling books and then 
at night preach or give a book talk in the 
church and display his entire stock. If he 
goes as a ‘Literature Evangelizer” serving the 
church and not as a merchant, there is no 
reason why the churches should not entertain 
him as they do any other visiting preacher, 
and that again helps finance this type of 
service, painlessly for the church. In South 
Pyengan, it has been proved again and again 
that when a man goes out with his dates 
arranged as above, he sells double the number 
of books which he sells when he goes on 
his own initiative. This sort of thing means 
work for the supervisor, but anything valuable 
costs. Are you willing to pay the price to get 
this systern of self supporting colportage 
established in your province? It can be done. 
Objections 

1. Missionaries from various parts of the 
country have said that this scheme will not 
work in their field because the churches are 
so weak that they do not altogether buy ¥ 100 
worth of book in a year. 
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This is nonsense. Get from the C. L. S. and 
the Bible Society the list of total sales in- 
cluding the BEST SELLERS in your field and 
you will see that it is nonsense, If by any 
possibility it is true, it is true simply because 
no one has given attention to the matter to 
think it through. 

There isn’t a piece of territory in all Korea 
weaker in churches or wealth or total number 
of believers than Soonan and Koksan Counties 
connected with Pyengyang City ecclesiastically 
but 450 li out, and yet the colporteur going 
there once or twice a year under monopoly 
rules sells from ¥100 to ¥200 worth of books 
in a month and touches every tiny church 
with fifty kinds of books. It is the same 
for Tukchun and Maingsan counties again 400 
li east of Pyengyang. Repeatedly the col- 
porteur on his annual trip there sells over 
¥200 worth and then the county seat book- 
dealer supplies calls till the next annual trip. 
If every “Tom, Dick and Harry” can sell the 
BEST SELLERS and everybcdy is able by hook 
or crook to get discounts on them, of course 
you cannot sell ¥100 worth of slow sellers in 
your field. By the plan suggested you can 
sell many times ¥100 worth. It is being done 
elsewhere and can be done in your field. 

2. The Bible Society at first sight mey not 
like this, because it seems to be using them to 
make sales of C. L.S. books. If they look at 
it again, however, as they have already, they 
rejoice in it. It takes care of all the sales of 
Testaments and Bibles for them without a 
cent of cost or any bother, except the paying 
of minimum discounts on the books bought 
for each. Such books are bought almost en- 
tirely in organized churches, not by non- 


Christians, and the monopoly men cover the 


churches. 

This sets every Bible Society colporteur free 
to do his proper joh—of “going to the regions 
beyond” with Gospels and portions. They will 
not have an excuse for hanging around the 
churches. The churches are better cared for 
if the colportuers keep away from them and 
do not try to break down the monopoly. In- 


cidentally it prevents the colporteurs stacking ~ 
piles of Gospels in the churches to be sold 
on their bebalf by the local leaders. The 
unsalaried monopoly men cover what need the 
churches have for every sort of Bible Society 
book. 

A Distribution General Secretary 

The C. L. S. has been hoping for some years 
to have one more Secretary to do distribution 
work. Whether the missionarv force of all 
Korea can afford to allocate so many men 
to the C. L. S. or not, is a question. Whether 
it is necessary or wise is also a question. If, 
in every province, one man would be willing 
to organize this work as suggested above, 
there would be no need of another full time 
Secretary. The Administrative Secretary could 
easily attend to the maintaining of the monop- 
oly, and he could keep contacts with the 
twenty or so men in the stations who were 
Going this work, keeping each informed of 
stunts which all the others were working. 

If the C. L. S. had two or more such Distri- 
bution Secretaries, the work in the separate 
provinces would still in every case have to be 
headed up and actually done by some one 
living there. In many cases, Presbyteries or 
District Conferences will insist upon nominat- 
ing the “Literature Evangelizers’” whom they 
are willing to entertain when they make their 
visits. Only a local missionary can handle 
things like that and keep the work self 
supporting. There must be a Distribution Sec- 
retary in every province. There is no other 
way. There is no type of work in all Korea 
that is more worth while. It is one of our 
great neglected opportunities. It takes work, 
but it is richly worth it. 

Local Bookstores 

I have spoken of travelling colporteurs be- 
cause they, going to many places, can afford 
to carry fifty kinds of books and they can be 
forced by the supervisor to cover every corner 
of the field and every church, however weak. 
Still, colporteurs alone cannot cover all the 
need. We ought to have a bockseller among 
the merchants in every county seat and in 
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every large market place. We can get them 
by the same process of monopoly and super- 
vision, and in no other way. No man is going 
_ to stock a lot of books and tie up his capital if 
every church in his county is to be free to get 
surreptitious discounts on its Sunday School 
literature and hymnbooks and a dozen boot- 
leggers can run over his field cutting off 
his sales With a monopoly he can do enough 
business to make it worth while to sell books. 

One might think that this conflicts with 
what has been said about travelling colpor- 
teurs and their monopoly. It does not. The 
bookstore man signs an agreement not to 
sell books directly or indirectly at any place 
outside of his own town and store, but anyone 
in the county coming to market may buy 
and carry away his books. That gives hima 
fixed clientile. The travelling colporteur even, 
comes to his town to sell, because his stock is 
almost sure to be more varied than the local 
bookstore man can afford to carry. On the 
day that the travelling colporteur is in town, 
they two sell together and divide the profits 
which will be enough to give the local book- 
store man his profits and not entirely destory 
the travelling man’s profits. Both can live if 
there are only these two to divide the total 
profits of the county instead of a dozen book- 
sellers as now. 

Master Booksellers 

The Bible Society has found that it pays 
them to keep in service two or three Colpor- 
teur Teachers who travel all Korea selling 
books with the local colporteur and teach- 
ing them how to sell. Nine tenths of our book- 
store men do not know how to sell books, how 
to stir interest and curiosity. With them, it 
is a “take it or leave it” proposition. If any- 
one asks for a book which they have in steck 
and they are not too busy to look it up, hidden 
away in some box to keep it from getting dirty, 
they sell it. Few have the idea of displaying 
their books or pushing for sales. 

If we could have two such men in the C. L. 
S: who could travel all over the country 
giving a month to each province, working 


under the local Distribution Secretary, teach- 
ing the bookstore men and others how to 
sell books, we would begin to get distribution. 
Two such men are a far greater necessity now 
than a full time central General Secrctary for 
Distribtion. 

Such men should know how to give book 
talks in churches and at prayer-meetings, how 
to display books, how to advertise them, 
how to keep them clean, how to stir curiosity 
and interest. That is what sells other forms 
of merchandise. It would sell our books. 


Local Bookstores 

We have said that there should be local 
bookstores in each large town with a protected 
monopoly. That is true but it should be in- 
sisted that they be real bookstores with an 
adequate stock of books, else there is no 
possible reason for giving the person the 
monopoly. In South Pyengan, the require- 
ment made and carried out by every book- 
store is that the man buy a minimum of ¥30 
worth of C. L. S, books exclusive of hymn- 
books and S. §. literature. Then he is O. K. ed 
for full selling rights for all types of books. 
After that there should be a requirement that 
the person, even in small country towns, buy 
each year a minimum of ¥10 worth more 
of these types of books, else many dealers will 
invest the first ¥30 much in the way of 
buying a license to operate a monopoly of 
Best Sellers and thereafter never make any 
effort to retail the C. L. 8. stock. Such a man 
is not giving the church service and should 
not be given a monopoly. If compelled to buy 
¥10 more each year he will be absolutely 
compelled to hustle to unload the accumu- 
lating stock and so the church will get ser- 
vice. Thirty yen worth of stock is not a 
large armful of books and is, in all conscience, 
the minimum stock that a man should have if 
he is to call his shop a bookstore. If he has 
¥30 worth of C. L. S. books, he will invest as 
much more, withcut being told to do so, in 
Best Sellers and have a respectable stock. 
If he has a protected monopoly, he can afford 
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to carry that much stock even in a small town. 
BUT HE MUST GIVE SERVICE. 
_ Monopoly and Supervision together would 
enable us to double our sales easily within 
the next five years. 

What We Missionaries Can Do 

The general problem of co-operation of all 
agencies and the getting of the right to enforce 
a monopoly in each of our fields will have to 
be handled by the C. L. S. Board or staff; but 
there are things which we can do in each of 
our stations if we will. 

(1) Let us clearly understand what has 
been said above as reasons and then pledge 
ourselves that we will not directly or indirectly 
in any way whatscever ask for discounts on 
Christian books; and also severally pledge 
ourselves to discourage our Koreans doing so, 
for their own best gocd. 

(2) Let some one volunteer in each Station 
or be appointed to study this problem, and to 
act as Distribution Secretary for the Station. 

Let that person study the field and see who 
is now selling the books that are being sold ; 
who is sharing that tiny total of profits which 


arise from all sales in the district ; see wheth- 
er that person is rendering service to the 
church in return for those profits or whether 
he is just treating it as a commercial business 
for his own personal good without seeking the 
good of the church. 

Let him estimate how many people can be 
paid enough to make it worth while to really 
do this task, using the total profits available. 
Having decided on the total number who 
should do the work, let him choose from those 
now having selling rights those who can best 
serve the church and let him rigidly cut off 
all others. They have no right to injure the 
church in order to get selfish protits for them- 
selves. 


Having settled on the number of men to be 


used, start them on their circuits and back 
them up, comfort them, talk over their work 
with them, protect them frcm bootleggers, 
show them how to sell books, and put the 
thing through. Pray with them and for them. 
They’ll need it. It can be done if you have 
the courage and consecration to make it go, 


The Diamond Mountains * 


WILLIAM SCOTT 


ee IS A LAND of natural beauty, 
4 


: beauty of mountains and hills, of 


rivers and valleys, of seas and inlets— 
but the crown of all her loveliness is 
found in Keum Kang San. This region is 
known in English as The Diamond Mountains, 
and surely the name fits her well, for many of 
her rocks are set with diamond-like crystals 
and over countless waterfalls clear mountain 
streams break in sparkling jewels. 

The Diamond Mountains are the pride of 
Korea. Their glory is enshrined in art and 
literature. “From ancient times kings have 
wandered over them; priests of the Buddha 


have extolled their beauties; great scholars 
have sung their praises; artists have painted 


their views—but none have done them justice 
They have been the wonder of east Asia for 
two thousand years. They now bid fair to 
become a wonder of the world.” 
An Enchanted Land 

The Diamond Mountains are a veritable 
fairy-land. You feel their charm the moment 
you set foot within their enchanted circle, 
Countless rocky peaks, of strange fantastic 
shapes, shut you off from the common-place 
world. Your ears must grow accustomed to 
the ceaseless sound of waterfalls, your eyes 
never weary of the varied beauty of mount- 
ain streams. Cestles in the air, cathedrals 
grand, approached by giant causeways and 
guarded by towering sentinels—these and a 
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thousand other wonders of nature’s handiwork 
_ set you fancy-free in an enchanted land. And 
| mingled with it all are old time legends— 
stories of dragons and Buddhas, of fairies and 
| gods, of monks and men. If you would enjoy 
* the Diamond Mountains you must take with 
you a child-like mind, with eyes and ears open 
to the wonder of it all. Only thus will you 
learn their secret, your heart feel their spell. 
But great shall be your reward, for ever after 
you will whisper that you have been to fairy- 
land and tell of things that dreams are made of. 
Nature’s Chisel 

Those wonderful rocks! Perhaps you have 
seen them. If not, then you have doubtless 
seen pictures of them. They defy description. 
Four hundred years ago, a great Korean 
scholar thus wrote about them. ‘‘Their peaks 
and points and spurs and horns are massed to- 
gether as though the gods had fashioned them 
and the angels trimmed them off. No end is 
there to their variety of form and colour, and 
one can never grasp the extent of their mys- 
tic meaning. When cne first beholds them 
he stands before them dazed, for east and 
west he beholds a bewildering vision impossi- 
ble to describe.”’ 

Fairy Waters 

If mountain streams are your delight, here 
is a perfect paradise for you. Clear sparkling 
waters, flowing round endless bends, between 
innumerable rocks, like some great serpent 
hastening to itslair. Ten thousand falls and 
cataracts to set you dreaming all day long, 
aad te open your ears to music from some 
distant fairy-land. Pools so dark and still, 
one might almost imagine some dragon king 
holding court in their secret depth. And all 
against an ever-changing background of rug- 
ged rock or tree-clad hill. 

Buddhism and Folk Lore 

It is natural that such a wonder land 
should attract men of contemplative mind. 
For almost two thousand years priests of Bud- 
dha have claimed this region for their Master. 


They have carved his image from the ever- 
lasting rocks ; they have built him stately tem- 
ples on sites of sheer delight and beauty. The 
tinkle of the monastery bell mingles with the 
roar of waters, and the kindly faces of Bud- 
dhist monks welcome you to rest awhile on the 
monastery steps. And while you tarry there, 
a priest in flowing robes may enter the sacred 
place and intone an ancient prayer for inward 
calm. Or one may favour you with thrilling 
tales of how the three-and-fifty Buddhas 
drove the dragons from Yuchumsa, or forced 
the mountain lion to spare the dragons’ young. 
The days will pass into weeks, and the weeks 
wear into months before you have exhausted 
the tale of Buddhist lore. 

Mountain Climbing 

But it may be that old tales and practices 
fail to stir your spirit. You area child of mod- 
ern times, with its active life, its flair for do- 
ing things. Mountain climbing, you say, is 
what you want. You would carve your name 
on the world’s top, aad look out over wide 
vistas. Well, here you can elimb to your 
heart’s content. Try yourself out on Man- 
mulsang; then scale the heights of Sang- 
paltam. And after humbly adoring before the 
grandeur of Nine Dragon Falls, turn your face 
upwards to good old Piropong. Rise early in 
the morning and from his rugged top watch 
the sun rise over the sea and the mists dis- 
solve before his brightening rays. And if 
Piropong should seem too easy for your prow- 
ess, remember there are many peaks which 
still remain unconquered, and which throw 
their challenge at your feet. 

I have spoken these few words in praise of 
Keumkangsan. But words fail to do them 
justice. You must see them for yourself, 
Less than one day by train will bring you 
there from any part of Korea. So let me con- 
clude by urging you to see this wonder of 
wonders this veritable fairy land which is our 
country’s richest treasure, namely, The Dia- 
mond Mountains of Korea. 


* Footnote: An oration given by a high school boy at the English Oratorical Contest, sponsored by the 


Chosen Christian College, 19365. 
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Christianity in Palestine 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 


Miss Katherine Wambold after nearly forty years in Seoul as a member of the Northern Presby- 
terian Mission, retired in 1934, since which time she has been residing in Jerusalem where she is a 
student in the American School of Oriental Research. She frequently sends to the Editor copies of the 
Palestine Post and other literature, the last being ‘An Appeal from Arab Women to Every British 
Woman wherever she may be’. A copy of this monograph on Christianity in Palestine by Dr. George 
Ricker Berry of the Rochester Divinity School, was given to Miss Wambold by the author who has 
spent several years in Palestine in research study. Because missionaries are Bible teachers and many 
of them avail themselves of the opportunity to visit the Holy Land enroute on furlough, it is thought 
fitting to publish this article in the ‘“K. K. F.’’ A second installment will appear in a future number. 


Editor. 


Christianity in Palestine through the Centuries 


mans in A. D. 70 and again, after the 

rebellion of Bar Kokba, in 185 A. D., 
Ny when it was rebuilt as a Roman city, 
Aelia Capitolina. Except for brief periods in 
connection with these two events, there have 
always been many Christians in Jerusalem, 
and even at these times there were many in 
the country. 

At the time of the rebellion of Bar Kokha, 
the Jews regarded the Christians as favorable 
to the Romans and hence as enemies of theirs, 
The Romans, however, did not distinguish 
the Christians from the Jews. At this time 
the Christians, being anxious to emphasize that 
they were distinct from the Jews, elected 
a Gentile Christian, Marcus, as bishop of 
Jerusalem, 

The persecution of the Christians near the 
end of the reign of Diocletian, 284-305 A. D. 
affected the Christians in Palestine, as else- 
where. 

The conversion of the emperor Censtantine, 
306-337 A. D., to Christianity, had a favorable 
effect upon the material prosperity of the 
Christians in Palestine. His mother Helena, 
according to tradition, made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem and discovered, in what is now the 
chapel of Saint Helena, three crosses, one of 
which was miraculously identified as that on 
which Christ was crucified. Constantine, ac- 
cording to the story, destroyed the temple of 
Venus which Hadrian built near the same 


& [mans in WAS destroyed by the Ro- 


spot, and there found evidence that the site 
was that of the crucifixion of Christ. There 
is no reason to believe, however, that at that 
time there was in existence any real evidence 
or trustworthy tradition concerning the site. 
Constantine erected a church, beginning in 
325 A. D., on or near the site of the present 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The Church 
has been rebuilt so many times that, it is 
doubtful if any part of Constantine’s church 
remains. Beginning in 380 A. D., Constantine 
built a basilica on the site of the present 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. How 
much of that church now remains is doubtful. 

The conquest of Palestine by Omar, coming 
to completion with the capture of Jerusalem 
in 686 A. D., brought the country under the 
dominion of the Moslems, under whom it 
remained, except for the period of the cru- 
sades, until it was conqered by the British in 
1915. 

Ramleh, not Jerusalem, was the capital of 
the country under the Moslems. Jerusalem, 
however, has always been a holy city to the 
Moslems, next in sacredness to Mecca. This 
is principally because Mohammed is said to 
have made a miraculous night journey to 
heaven, which began and ended with the 
tempie rock. Hence the temple enclosure has 
always been sacred in the eyes of the Mos- 
lems. But that sacredness is not attached to 
any other specific site in the city. 
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The Churches of Palestine 


The Holy Orthodox or Greek Church. This . 


_ church has far more adherents than any other 
Christian body in Palestine, numbering in the 
census of 1931, including the Russian Church, 
30,727 members. It traces its succession of 
_ bishops in Palestine from James the Less, the 
_ brother of Christ, who was the leader of the 
church in Jerusalem in New Testament times, 
Acts 15:13-21. 


There was considerable friction between 
Rome and the other patriarchates for cen- 
turies. This was partly because Rome claimed 
to be the supreme patriarchate, having power 
over the others. It was also partly because 
of doctrinal and ecclesiatical differences be- 
tween Rome on the one hand and the four 
other patriarchates on the other. These diffi- 
) culties culminated in 1054 A.D. when Pope 
| Leo 1X excommunicated the entire eastern 
church. Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, responded with a sentence of ex- 
communication against the western church, 
which was signed by the other eastern patri- 
archs. Attempts at reconciliation have since 
been made, but ineffectually, so that since 
1054 A. D. the eastern church has been inde- 
pendent of the western. 

The Greek Catholics are in most respects 
jike the Greek Orthodox except that they rec- 
ognize the pope. Their separation from the 
Greek Orthodox was the culmination of a long 
period of ecclesiastical politics. The definite 
separation took place in 1724. 

When the crusaders captured Jerusalem in 
1099, a Latin patriarch of Jerusalem and other 
high Latin ecclesiastical officials were appoint- 
ed who had authority over the Greek Church 
in Palestine. When Jerusalem was again 
taken by the Moslems in 1187, the Latin patri- 
arch of Jerusalem removed to Acre. When 
that fell in 1291, the Latins lost any actual 
control over the church in Palestine. 


The control of all the higher officers in the 
Orthodox Church of Palestine is in the hands 
of the monks, organized as the’ Brotherhood 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The tradition is that 
organization began with the erection of the 
church by Constantine. The organization un- 
der the present rules dates from the patri- 
archate of Dositheus, which began in 1662. 


The Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre 
consists of lay brothers, all being, of course, 
unmarried. These are nearly all Greeks, this 
having been the case since the patriarchate of 
Germanus, a Greek, which began in 1534. 
The patriarch is ex-officio the president of the 
organization, and hence must be a member. 
This makes it sure that the patriarch shall be 
a Greek. The bishops and other high officials 
are also all Greeks. The Orthodox Church is 
{hus controlled by the Greeks, although most 
of the members are Palestinians. This con- 
vent has ten sub-convents elsewhere in Jeru- 
salem. The brotherhood also has charge of 
other holy places in Palestine and Transjor- 
dan, the monks being lodged in monasteries 
east and west of the Jordan, the monastery at 
the traditional site of Christ’s baptism being 
one of these establishments. 

The Latin Church. This is the name com- 
monly given in Palestine to the Church known 
elsewhere as Roman Catholic. It is the second 
largest Christian body in Palestine, having, 
according to the census of 1931, 18,895 mem- 
bers. 


The Armenian Church. The full title of 


this church is the ‘Apostolic. Catholic and 
Orthodox Armenian Church.’”’ It is often 
called the Gregorian Church. This church is 
similar to the Orthodox Church, but had a 
separately organizd national existence since 
the fourth century. There are, according to 
the census, 3,167 members of this church in 
Palestine, most cf them being in Jerusalem. 
The Armenians have a large compound in the 
southwest quarter of the old city of Jerusalem. 


(To be continued) 
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A Diamond Mountain Story * 


JAMES S. GALE 


QN SEPT. 29TH, 1917, we climbed up to 
Chang-kyung Am, the Temple of 
Endless Blessing. Here we were 
~ <p greeted by a young priest and an 
old, old priestess, who came out with smiling 
face and put her arms about Georgie. How 
delighted she was to see him. “You'll be 
my little boy, won’t you, and live with me 
always.” Her age was 84, and her name Myo- 
tuk-haing, Beautiful Virtue. ~ 

We sat for a time and enjoyed the view, 
while the old priestess laughed and called at- 
tention to Georgie’s Korean. Yi stood aside 
and locked wonderingly and inquiringly on. 

Remarking on her age, he said to me, ‘“‘Any- 
one whose ears cling close back to the head 
like hers is bound to live long.”’ 

Later in the day Yi told me a very interest- 
ing story. He said when he lived in Hai-joo, 
forty years ago, their next-door neighbour 
and special friend of his mother, was a widow 
No-si, who had one son called Seven Stars 
(Ch’il-sung), his very dearest playmate. As 
a boy, his name, too, was Seven Stars, and so 
the two little Seven Stars played together. 
Later, his friend died and left a great blank in 
his life, but a greater in that of the broken- 
hearted mother, now a widow and childless. 
She had many goods and much wealth, which 
relatives undertook to dispossess her of. Be- 
ing determined, however, that this should not 
be, she sold all she had and disappeared. 

Thirty years later Yi heard from the abbot 
of Puk-han that No-si still lived, that she had 
become a priestess and had gone to the east 
coast, to the Diamond Mountains, 

Said he, ‘‘When I met the old priestess this 
morning, heard her voice with its Whang-hai 
accent, and saw the way she put her arms 
round Georgie, my memory went back forty 


years to No-si, who used to treat me in just 
the same way. Iam sure it is she and shall 
immediately go and inquire.” 

The next day at 2 P.M. we went to see Yi’s 
old friend who turned out to be the person 
he thought, No-si of Hai-joo. She had lost 
her son when he was 12 years of age. He 
told of meeting her again, how amazed she 
was when she realized that he, the companion 
of her long lost Seven Stars, was before her. 

We found. her basking in the light of the 
most glorious sunshine. One of the finest 
possible views of the hills is to be had from 
her temple looking over the richly woceded 
valley just beneath. 

The old priestess greeted us most cordially 
and referred to Yi as her boy, Chil-sung 
(Seven Stars). She was disturbed by the 
fact that she had nothing to offer us in the 
way of refreshments. We assured her, how- 
ever, that that was quite unnecessary aS we 
had just dined. 

I had her sit for a photograph, Yi on one 
side and George and his mother on the other, 
and then I took her alone. Speaking of her 
little son she said his loss had left her broken- 
hearted and that she had become a priestess 
of the Buddha and had found comfort. 

Yi read her a poem that he wrote and had a 
spoonful of rice brought with which to paste 
it up on the inside of her verandah. 

She again turned to George and with the 
simplicity of the kindest impulse, took the 
string of amber beads that she was using asa 
rosary, put them round George’s neck and 
said, “May you live as long as I, and may we 
meet again in the happy world to come, and. 
say to each other, “Why we met, long ago, in 
Chang-kyung Temple in the Diamond Moun- 
tains, didn’t we?” 


* From the Translations of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Volume XIII (page 24), 


Seoul, Korea, 1922. 
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4 bright spots in my calendar. 


Out of the Depths 


R. C. COEN 


blind evangelist, comes to my home to 


4 Sas A MONTH Mr. Hyun Sang Oh, the 


report on the work for the blind 


| ad people which he carries on in Seoul 


His visits are the 
I look forward 
to his coming; I listen eagerly to his wonder- 
ful stories ; and I am greatly helped by sharing 


under my supervision. 


q his experiences, his joy, and his faith. His 


life abounds in all three. Every time he 
comes he‘has some new, and usually thrilling 
story of the past month’s work to tell; his 
face and his heart are aglow with the pleasure 
of his work; and he is planning new and 
greater things for his Master. 

Recently, he has told me story after story of 


j the regulsr routine ministry to the blind, and 
as I have listened, the phrase ‘Out of the 
_ depths’ has kept running through my mind as 


an adequate expression of a common element 
in the results of all his work. Always people 
are being lifed up and helped in one way and 
another. It has also occurred to me that 
these stories are worth passing along for the 
purpose of inspiring others as they have in- 


| spired me. 


For two months last summer he did not 
come to my house to report. He himself was 
in the depths of suffering. He had fallen into 
a newly-dug and unprotected ditch near his 
house from which he had been taken by 
the workmen more dead than alive, and rush- 
ed to Severance Hospital where for weeks he 
suffered intensely. When, two months later, 
he came once again to my home, more halting- 
ly than usual, and with beaming face told me 
of the generosity of the Japanese contractor 
who had paid all his expenses and more; of 
the splendid care of ihe doctors and nurses; 
of the dozens of letters he had received from 
sincere friends solicitous for his welfare; of 
the faithful work of another blind man who 
had carried on his work during his illness ; 


and of the love and grace of God which had 
sustained him every painful hour—as he told 
me these things, I knew that he had come out 
of the depths of suffering more than conqueror, 
with a fulness of faith and joy he had not pos- 
sessed before. 

Then there was the man J met a month ago 
when I preached to the blind people at their 
Sunday morning service in the prayer meeting 
room of the Centra] Presbyterian Church in 
Seoul. Later, Mr. Oh told me his story. He 
had, as a boy, attended the missionary school 
for the blind in Pyengyang where, in addition 
to learning to read and becoming a masseur, 
he had learned of Christ and become an earn- 
est Christian. After leaving the school, how- 
ever, he married a non-Christian wife and 
gave himself up to the pursuit of gold and 
the things of the world. Deserting his Lord 
and denying his faith he fell into a life of sin 
which, over a period of years, cost him both 
his wealth and his wife, for she left him when 
his money was gone. Evangelist Oh found 
him alone and in need. He preached to him 
the old, old Story that in his youth he had 
heard and heeded. The man yielded himself 
once more to Christ, and when I met him he 
had attended church faithfully for five succes- 
sive weeks. He was a new-born man, saved 
out of the depths of sin, 

I shall not soon forget the other blind man 
whem I met for the first time on that same 
Sunday, —a man who, only a few days before, 
had lost his wife (not blind) and was left with 
one small child. He lived in a community 
of Japanese people, was very poor, and in the 
presence of death had been all but helpless, 
At such a time, the other blind Christians 
helped him as best they could with money and 
spiritual comfort, and the pasior of the Cen- 
tral Church along with the Bible Woman 
and the officers helped financially and in ar- 
ranging and carrying out the funeral services. 
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When I heard, from the man’s own lips, his 
witness to the sustaining grace of God; his 
expression of deep gratitude to those who had 
helped him in his hour of need, and his state- 
ment of his determination to continue in the 
Christian faith, I knew I beheld a man who 
had come gloriously out of the depths of sorrow. 
When I later learned also that the whole 
Japanese community who had witnessed this 
demonstration of Christian fortitude in trial, 
and of Christian helpfulness in a time of dire 
need was greatly moved thereby, I thought 
that God uses even the sufferings of His dear 
ones to His glory and for the spread of His 
Gospel. 

Mr. Oh often tells me of letters he receives 
from those blind people who have been with 
us for a while and have gone elsewhere to 
live. These people report their happy memo- 
ry of their associations with us, and better still 
they tell of faithful Christian lives lived and of 
work they are doing in their respective vil- 
lages. He also tells me about the deacon in 
- the Central church who always attends the 


service for the blind each Sunday morning 
and helps by taking the roll, and who gave 
the group some Bibles to be used by new- 
comers and others who might not yet have 
Bibles of their own. He tells me of the 
daughter of a missionary in Seoul who gave a 
pair of dark glasses for some blind man to 
wear. Without his telling me, I know of the 
gifts of money sent in by missionaries, Sunday 
School pupils, and business men who live in 
Seoul and are interested in this work for the 
blind, and similar gifts from interested Sunday 
School pupils and business men in America 
and England. I remember too with a thrill, 
even after the passing of seven months, the 
happy Christmas party I had in my home with 
some forty of these blind people present. 
Yes, I hear, know, and remember all these — 
things, and I realize that a lot of us in many 
different ways by assisting in this work are 
being lifted out of the depths of a stultifying 
selfishness into the heights of a satisfying ser- 
vice. 


Returning to the Farm * 


SUNGMO HONG 


ASOONSIL CAME IN with a dish of beef 
in her hand. The smell of wine and 
the smoke of tobacco filled the room 

% where her aunt was talking and 
laughing with friends of middle age. Soonsil 
stooped and put the dish on the table where 
much delicious food was spread. 

“Eat more, Red Nose. Do eat as much as 
you can. Here is something more for you.” 
The silk clothes lady motioned toward it. 

“‘Thank you, mistress. I can eat them all!” 

Their laughter broke out at once. The red 
ribbon on Sconsil’s long braid made her seem 
girlish, and her young face could not help 
laughing with them. The shrewd thin faced 
woman looked back suspiciously at Soonsil, 
whio was afraid of her because she was always 
playing some trick, 
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To escape her eye, she turned to the win- 
dow. Outside, spring shone on the roofs and 
chattering swallows were looking from chim- 
ney to chimney for places to build their nests. 
The swallows made her think of her old home 
in the country and the friends who used to 
play all day on the hillside in spring. As she 
was sinking into the old memories, the cook’s 
troubled face came out of her room across the 
court. Her boy Tangsoon must be worse. She 
watched her sorrowful, weary steps near the 
kitchen. 

‘‘There is a tall young man in this town who 
likes Soonsil very much,” the thin faced 
woman said cunningly, ‘‘and perhaps Soonsil 
likes him too. I know him very well. May I 
be the go-between ?” 


RETURNING TO THE FARM 


“I see! Soon we will eat wedding cakes! 
How nice!” 

“You always think of eating, Red Nose.’’ 
The sunset light struck the little gold filigree 
ease cn the aunt’s breast. ‘“‘Does the youth 
have money ?” 

“Not much, just a little. 
likes Soonsil.” 

By introducing some young man then, they 
all wanted to get the favor of the mistress. 
Soonsil only looked out the window. 

“There is a terribly rich young man who 
' wants fo have anew match.” Rich Mrs. Syn’s 
waist strained over her fat shoulders. ‘‘His 
‘wife was so ugly that he could not live 
i with her. Soonsil and he would make a good 
' couple.’’ 

- “Oh, he is a good one. 
is enough.” 

“T know one who is a teacher, a Christian.”’ 

| This wes an old lady in a cotton waist. 
“This poor thing is always thinking of a 
| Christian, a teacher or a preacher.” 
‘1 know why she likes preachers.” Thin 
-face’s mouth moved sarcastically. “One time 
_ she went to church and prayed God to open 
her grandson’s blind eye.” 

Soonsil was embarrassed listening about her 
| own marriage, and thought of Yungho in the 
/ country, who tried to teach her everything he 
_Jearned. 
| “T can take charge of Soonsil’s marriage.”’ 
| Thin face narrowing her eyes spoke spitefully. 

‘‘Well, well! We shall see.” 

“Can’t you trustme? Why? Did I bring 
misfortune?. Is anything wrong with her ? 
¥ You love her more than me, but I do not envy 
i her at all, though I have lived with yeu 
several years and done my best for you like 
t a faithful dog. Am I good for nothing to 
) you?” She angrily pushed herself back into 
t a corner. The atmosphere of uncertainty 
) covered the room and no one could begin 
+ to talk again. Only Red Nose kept on eating, 
1 Behind them Soonsil was trembling. The 
+ sound of rustling silk came near to thin face. 
“Don’t misunderstand me.” Aunt’s voice 


But Iam sure he 


If a man is rich that 


broke the silence. ‘I mean she is just a 
simple country girl and does not know any- 
thing about city life. She came here a little 
while ago, therefore ought first to learn 
housekeeping, cooking, and sewing; then she 
can go as daughter-in-law to a rich family in 
the city. Let’s be happy and merry. Sooneil, 
go and get a bottle of wine.”’ 

Soonsil was gled for a chance to leave and 
her burning face came out to the kitchen 
immediately. If there had been a hole, she 
would have entered it. The cook sat by the 
fireplace, tears in her eyes. 

“Is Tangson worse ?” 

‘*VYes,” experienced Mrs. Kim said “if we do 
not go to the hospital within a day there is no 
hope at all. It is some terrible disease. Oh, 
what shall I do ?” 

“T will tell aunt so that you can go.” 

‘How can I get away ?” 

She saw Soonsil taking a bottle of wine and 
remembered something. 

“T forgot to make a new cookery relish with 
wine!” She began to work again but her 
mind was full of her little sick boy. Soonsil 
watched her and sympathetic feelings boiled 
in her heart. 

“Girl, what are you doing ?” a sharp voice 
called. “Come quickly!” Soonsil hurried into 
the room where the electricity was now on 
and the brass-bound chests were shining like 
gold. 

She set the bottle down beside the table, 
pulled her aunt’s skirt, and said quietly, “Aunt’ 
Tangson is very sick, and the cook wants to 
go to the hospital.” 

“Now ?” 

“Ves, She is crying.” 

“She can’t go now. We need her only to- 


night. Tomorrow she wiil be free. Say just 
what I said.” 


“How do you mean ?” 

“If the boy dies in my precious house, what 
shall I do? Icannot use my money for those 
poor beggars. Tell her to get out early in the 
morning. I have made up my mind. It is 
very annoying. She ought to go out before 
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being told. Stupids! How can I have a death 
in our house? Tell her to get out. I can’t 
wait until the boy dies. Red Nose, please find 
a cook for me.’’ 

“Fortunately there is a woman near our 
house who wants to get a place.” 

“That is good. Soonsil, tell cook to get 
ready to go out tomorrow morning.” 

Soonsil’s heart was full of emotion. “Get 
out?” Thethought. ‘That is tco cruel.” 

The wine glass moved round many times 
and they all got drunk and unconquerable. 
They stood up and thin face beat a large brass 
dish and Red Nose struck the white paper 
door for a drum. The aunt was dancing 
round with the others and singing popular 


songs. One singer’s voice rose up: 


Today is a holiday, 

Tomorrow is a holiday ! 

A thousand days, 

A thousand nights, 

All, ali are. happy holidays. 
Powerful gold 

Makes us happy, happy forever. 


Listening, Soonsil was reminded of a folk 
song the farmers sing when they plough the 
fields. The women played till they grew tired 
and fell asleep. 

Soonsil and the cook began to clear the 
table. White rice was scattered over the heat- 
ed floor and they had spilled wine on the 
beautiful red embroidered cushions. Dishes 
and bowls were upset, everything in disorder. 
Soonsil wondered how these leisured peopie 
could do it. If farmers find a single grain, 
they pick it up and treat it like a jewel. 

“If my Tangson dies, how can I live? He 
is dangerously ill tonight. But I have no time 
now. Can I go to the hospital tomorrow ? 
Whai did mistress say ?” 

“Oh, yes— She said — — — you 
can go— —tomorrow morning;” 

The cook’s face brightened. She did not 
know aunt’s plan. Soonsil could not bear to 
tell it. 

When the cook finished her work in the 
kitchen Soonsil made that room as tidy as 
conscientious sixteen year-old could, and now 


— 


— 


* A second prize story by an Ewha College Student. 
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she lay in her own room with her brain emp- 
ty, ears sharpened by emotion to every sound, 
the passing wind, the cook’s dull footsteps. 
At last silence and the death of night stretch- 
ed all over the house. 

Tangson’s small sick body lay on his moth- 
er’s breast but he was unconscious and did not 
recognize her. The sobs of the mother broke 
the silence. ‘Poor boy!” Soonsil’s thoughts. 
sailed one after another. Her father had want- 
ed to make her a leisured city person because 
he felt it was too hard to live ona farm. She 
wondered how she could live with such loafers 
as these. Rich people cannot think of the 
hard workers behind their luxurious lives. 

The facts—a suffering lad near to death, 
his mother losing her job tomorrow morning 
because of the sickness of the boy—-wounded 
little Soonsil’s heart. She was pervaded with 
a desolate feeling of helplessness. Under one 
roof, some wasting their money without labor 
and the cook working hard day and night. 
Even though her boy is very sick, she can not 
go to see a doctor, because they will not let 
her go. Besides, she is to be driven out of the 
house. Under such thoughts she grew quiet 
at length and slept a little. 

She was wakened by the mother’s crying, 
and knew what it meant. “Oh, the boy is 


about to die! The cold, unsympathetic fel- 
lows! Why did I long to come here? My 
mind was filled with vanity. The spring has 
come. It is time to sow the seed. My father 
and mother need me, I know Yungho is wait- 
ing. Oh, the familiar faces in my village! 
The country is my place!” 

Half running and half walking through the 
streets in the cotton clothes which her country 
mother had made, Soonsil was leaving in the 
grand tiled house the precious new waists, the 
red ribbon which her aunt had given her, 

Though it was misty dawn and wild with - 
Wind she was light hearted because she had 
overcome her vain desires and was seeking a 
true life. She was eager to see the familiar 
faces, the beautiful home landscape, hear the 
water wheels turning, and smell the earth, 

Now on the country road, her face was 
turned toward home. The clear voice of a 
chanticleer announced the dawn. - 


neq VENTY YEARS AGO, the John D. 
Wells High School began giving to 
the Korean young men in its classes, 
i Ss a silver medal for a year of perfect 
‘attendance. It was a new idea, we even had 
{to coin the word! I was well pleased with six 
j medals the first year. Incidentally, I saw one 
lj of those first medals last week, on the watch- 
chain of a teacher in a college in Seoul. For 
i the year 1935-86, we gave out forty-two ! 
| These KEIGUN (perfect attendance) medals 
jare extras. We figure absences and tardy 
‘marks into the term grades, and here ex- 
i cuses are received. But there is a limit for 
| absences, even the excused, and to pass that 
means automatically a flunk for the year. 


f 


Sa 


Medal, no excuse is received! This works 
| hardship, but it is the only way to put the 
, emphasis we want on promptness, attendance, 
and staying through. There is a strong temp- 
tation to cut the last hour, when you live in 
a boarding-house in a city of 600,000, with 
/ movies and sports and boating—or skating on 
_the river, or even the book-stores, where you 
can read all you like, free. 
One lad thought he certainly had a valid 
excuse “‘But you see, I had to be away for my 
_ father’s funeral.’”’ Another, needing a small 
operation, planned fo use a Saturday holiday, 
and be back on time Monday morning. We 
have five hours on Saturday, and six on other 

week-days. But the M. D. kept him till Mon- 
day noon, promising “T will make it all right 

‘with the Head.” Too bad. 

The roll is called for every hour, so with 
our long school year of 200 days, beside 
holidays, Sundays, vacations, and examina- 


In making up the record for the KEIGUN 


Forty-Two ‘‘Perfect Attendance” Medals 


E. W. KOons 


tions, there are 1,800 chances to “break your 
KEIGUN.’’ One absence or tardiness does it. 
Last year, the son of an old friend tried to 
claim a medal. He was marked absent from 
one period, in the middle of the day, and was 
sure it was a mistake by the teacher. The 
teacher told us that because he knew this lad 
had a perfect record till then, his absence was 
conspicuous. No medal for that year, but a 
distinct stiffening of the back-bone. 

This picture shows most of those who re- 
ceived the 1935-36 Medals. Of those holding 
the certificates, three have perfect records for 
four years and one for three. It looks as if 
these lads, when they graduate in 19387 and 
1938, will get the watches we hang up for five 
years’ KEIGUN. Only one watch has been a- 
warded so far, in 1928. The recipient is now 
a successful physician. 

Forty-two medals is one for every 12 enroll- 
ed last year. For the Spring Term of 1936-37, 
just closed, over half the students have per- 
fect records, and one class had perfect attend- 
ance of the whole class for over half the days 
of the terms. Let me give you a story that a 
Korean teacher told in Chapel in May, when 
he was stressing the value of KEIGUN in life 
as well as in school. 

“I was invited to a public ceremony, to be 
opened with prayer by a well-known Korean 
pastor. He did net come, though we waited 
a long time. At last, not at all disturbed, he 
arrived, and did his part. When some one 
took him to task for being late, he said: ‘Late, 
who says Iam late? You expect a Westerner 
to be fifteen minutes behind time, and a Japa- 
nese half an hour. But if a Korean gets there 
within an hour he is punctual !’’ 


Simeon, A Christian Korean Mystic 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


Synopsis. Under the love of a Christian mother and the fear of a father who was violently op- 
posed to Christianity, Yi Simeon grew up in a poor thatched house in busy Marketville. Love won 
over violence, and Simeon became an earnest believer. ; ‘ 

Through many trials he finally graduated from theological seminary. During his first pastorate 
he became a central figure in a revival that swept a large part of Korea. Then, as a secretary of the 
Korea Sunday School Association, he began to travel throughout the country preaching and teaching 
in institutes. 

During one of these, institutes on a bitter January night, he found a shivering beggar boy, took 
him into his own room at ike inn, shared his rice and soup, and put on hii his own clothes. hs 

Two months iater in a certain city where he was engaged for a great institute and revival, arriving 
unexpectedly on an early train, there was no one to meet him. Hunting for an inn, with great diffi- 
culty he at last found a cheerless shelter which he called, with Biblical allusion, his ‘‘manger’’. The 
proprietor’s family professed Christianity but had drifted far from God. Though the daughter object-— 
ed to Simeon’s writing in the hotel register his occupation as ‘‘pastor’’, he wrote the truth and enig- 
matically told her to go read John 18:7. Bringing his baggage up from the station on his back, he 
saw a group going to the station who evidently were the pastor and church officers, but they scarcely 
noticed him. Wahen he went to the church for the opening service, a great crowd was waiting; but no 
one spoke or offered him a seat. They only whispered among themselves, ‘‘Why didn’t he come ?”’. 


Chapter Nine 


Splendor 


O CHRISTIAN asked the stranger who like. 
he was. Yet, had they known it, it Then he caught back his usual affable self. 


@2 


I thought he was a famous preacher.” 


was he for whose appearance they 
ps longed, Asin the days of the exiled 
king David the elders of Judah were the last 
to speak a word of bringing the king back (1 
Samuel 19:10), this waiting congregation let 
its opportunity escape. 


At length Simeon touched the arm of the 
boy sitting immediately in front, and asked 
him who the pastor was. The reply was quite 
an unexpected one, 

“‘My father’s the pastor,” said he. 

When Simeon asked to see him, the boy 
went forward and conferred with a gentleman 
on the platform, who came down following 
the boy. As they came near, the older man 
turned to the son. 

‘There he is,’’ the boy pointed. 

‘‘Where did you come from?” asked the 
gentlemen of Simeon. 

“T am Yi Simeon,” said he calmly, 

“Pastor Yi?” he ejaculated. “Is that so?” 


There followed a moment’s pause in which 
Simeon thought he read in the pastor’s ex- 
pression: “So this is what Yi moksa looks 
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“When did you come?” 

“On the one-fifteen. I came to the church 
here and then walked about town.” 

“Ts that possible ? No one thought of your 
coming then. Let’s go up front.” 

After the evening service everyone crowded 
round the great preacher. They insisted that 
he go to a good hotel near by; they had al- 
ready made all arrangements, they said. 

Great days followed. People were jolted 
from their old ruts as they had not been for 
many ayear. And they were giad, most of 
them, to be jolted, after they saw the ruts. 

One day he had a talk with the pastor and 
officers. “Do you think,” he said, “that 
preachers of the Cross wear only foreign 
clothes and spectacles, gold watch chains and ~ 
leather shoes? That evening when you went. 
to the station, you didn’t go to welcome the 
preacher ; you went to lock for a stylish gen- 
tleman decked out in his glory. Had you 
truly gone to meet the preacher, you might. 
have:found him; but because you would not 
look twice at a poorly dressed Korean, you 
lost your opportunity !” 


SIMEON A CHRISTIAN KOREAN MYSTIC 


They acknowledged the truth and straight- 
ened the way for the Spirit to come in great 
| power as the days went by. Without any an- 
‘nouncements officially made, news spread like 
a prairie fire throughout the province, and 
| people kept flocking in from near and far till 
| over two thousand pressed into the church 
| doors at each meeting. 
| Toward the end of the ten days Simeon 
went back to the inn where he had found his 
little ‘‘manger” the first evening. It was all 
/ excitement there. They had been to the meet- 
) ings and been broken up by the Holy Spirit. 
| The whole family ceme rushing out crying, 
| “Ob, if we had only known who you were 
} when you first came!” 

’ The fifteen year old girl held her New 
| Testament and looked up significantly at him, 
) repeating, ‘What I do thou knowest not now, 
| but thou shalt know here after”, 

| And be pondered in his heart, “Yes, if you 
) were always ready to welcome every needy 
person, you weuld scmetimes welcome un- 
) awares also the messenger of Christ.” 

When the time came for him to leave the 
) town, probably not even the governor could 
have mustered such a crowd to see him off, 
) The whole multitude wept and literally show- 
' ered presents upon him. He had asked that 
} no presents be given ; and so they had waited, 
) and now as the train pulled out, when it was 
j too late for him to decline, gifts rained in 
| through the window. 

| Hehad had experience with presents. They 
} were a cross to him. He always tried to 
| leave a town empty handed, and to achieve 
’ his purpose often gave away eleventh hour 
» presents of handkerchiefs or clothes or fruit 
to needy ones even while making his way to 
) the station. If he got home with anything, he 
/ seemed ashamed of himself and managed to 
» dispose of it speedily. 

Here and there in Korea even yet one may 
hear stories of how a handsome silk ensemble, 
gift to Yi moksa, was seen the next day be- 
decking a familiar beggar. As with his physic- 
al strength so with all his material affairs, he 


ran no accounts with God. What he had to- 
day he took as a trust from God to be put to 
immediate investment. 

I have a letter from him written on the 
train, as much of his correspondence was, 
when he was returning from a meeting in 
Dragon Well, a city largely Korean across the 
northern border. It is dated May 4, 1931, only 
a month or two after the events in central 
Korea related above. It refers to this steward- 
ship of strength. 

oe the great help of the Lord this time in Manchu- 

,’ I translate from his letter, ‘‘although it is sucha 
sane place, I not only lived in safety, but every 
night in the church and out into the courtyard the 
people stood packed and jammed, and bowed their 
heads to the gospel of the Lord. The Lord received 
glory and dominicn. Physically I was weakened, but 
my heart rejoiced. ‘He saved others; Himself He con- 
not save.’ It would not be right if I did not go to the 
point of bodily exhaustion to save others and to glorify 
the Lord. This [weakness] must be witness to the 
fact that I bore my cross—the cross, you know, is not 
such a comfortable thing. 

“Tam praying that the Spirit of truth may work like 
a fire in your heart. Don’t save tcday’s strength for 
tomorrow and next year; it is a strife to the death 
each day. The Lord will give necessary strength again 
tomorrow for tomorrow’s task and next year for next 
year’s labors. I trust the cross of the love of the Lord 
will be largely manifested at Heavenly Peace [where I 
was holding a revival at the time]. 

“Brother, be strong and courageous, for your God 
will bless. Brother, be not discouraged, for back of 
you, numberless people are praying. 

“Receive with joy the sincere greetings of the 
brethren and sisters in Manchuria. As they are pray- 
ing with tears for you, those prayers some time in 
some way cannot but become strength and comfort to 
you. 

{SBN TOUte 020.3 

Your loving Simeon.” 
* * * % Eo 

That year Simeen gave up connection with 
the Sunday School Association in order to 
devote his time exclusively to revival work. 
For a whole year calls kept pouring in from 
all quarters; and he made out a continuous 
itinerary, sometimes months in advance. 
Many places had to be disappointed. 

He was now at his zenith. To have follow- 
ed him to all his meetings would have been 
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more than human flesh could stand. Even to 
write an account is impossible. He was like 
lightning over the thirteen provinces of Korea 
and even into Manchuria, and he burned a 
deep impression upon the hearts of the people 
every where. 

There was something magnetic about his 
preaching that never failed to draw crowds. 
Admirers followed him sometimes hundreds 
of miles. I remember well a dramatic scene in 
one of the Seoul city churches. It was a 
Sunday morning, the closing of a protracted 
meeting in the spring of 1932. Simeon read 
from the Scripture the account of Jesus’ 
triumphal entry into Jeruslem, and then 
preached a sermon that for mingled pathos 
and glory was unforgetable. 

“This was the first time in all their lives,’’ 
he began with touching sympathy, “that these 
people had a chance to cry, “Hosanna to their 
King.” They were wrong; His was not an 
earthly kingdom. Yet we cannot despise 
them for their enthusiam. If I had been 
there, I, too, would have cast my coat un- 
der His feet and waved my palm branch and 
shouted, “Hallelujah.” 

“The English and French and Americans 
have their countries to love, and even away 
from their native land, can meet at their lega- 
tions and stand on a bit of their soil under 
their own flag. The Japanese have their 
armies to rally about. Have you not seen in 
the papers how even the children have been 
gathering up things and saving their pennies 
to send to their soldiers in Manchuria ? 

“Yes,” he lifted his voice in climactic power, 
“‘yes, and we Christians, too, have a flag, a 
war. When I am up till midnight or later and 
rise again at three, I have no time for taking 
off my belt; I am always girded for the 
battle.” 


Then catching sight of the collection bags 
lying in front of the pulpit, he exclaimed, 
“They are a pitiful people who have never — 
paid taxes into the treasury of their own . 
country. In time past we were not a people, 
but are now the people of God, a holy nation 
called out of darkness into His marvellous 
light. Ignorant country people do not under- 
stand what their taxes go for; but we know 
ours are in gratitude, unspeakable gratitude 
and thanksgiving, for salvation and life and 
love. Oh, how happy we! ‘To have a 
heavenly kingdom and here to pour out our 
offerings to our King. 

“Out of sheer joy, how can we withhold, 
aught from Him? Though I am tired and 


weak, Jesus has overcome! Though I am | 
poor, Jesus has conquered! Though I am 
tempted, Jesus in victorious! Though all 


1? 


forsake me, yet God abided . 
This scintillating finale brought a congrega- 
tion to its feet and imparted timbre to its voice 
as it lifted in full volume the golden notes of 
All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. Indeed, 
what else could it have done? As these who 
had no certain abiding place but that city 
whose builder and maker is God, these who 
had never owned a king but the Lord, stood 
and sang, a new glory burst from the words: 
‘‘Let every kindred, every tribe, 
“On this terrestrial ball, 
‘‘To Him all majesty ascribe 
**And crown Him Lord of all.’’ 
That hour I caught a sublime echo across 
forty centuries of the theocracy of Israel. 


* 2 SR = 


Glorious, but the glory of sunset, not noon- 
day. The sun ablaze and clouds gathering, 
for a brief minute splendor spilled over the 
sky. But after the splendor ................. 


(To be continued) 
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_‘*We Korean Christians are in a position’’ writes 
ja noted writer in his essay on the subject of The 
@ Korean Church of Tomorrow, ‘‘to understand more 
_ easily than Christians of any other people, the literal 
4 significance of the teaching of Jesus. His view of life 
+ comes close to our hearts, and his solution of various 
jp aspects of human living is the best solution that we 
£ can have in the present Korea. It will be our mission 
| to the world to show that inner life through peace, 
(aud loving-kindness, is the ultimate human reality for 
7 which our human living is worthwhile. The world 
7 will realize that egoism and hedonism will bring con- 
stant catastrophes without any forward uplift. To 
# tired and wounded humanity, Korean Christians can 
# reveal the way of the re-building of life. Herein lies 
} the supreme opportunity of Korean Christians. Let us 
not forget that we are following Jesus, though others 
j even those who are Christians, pursue the life of ego- 
Y ism and materialism. Let us not have this mad-dance 
4 of materialism, because others have it. We should 
<.come back to ourselves, and become true disciples of 
6.Jesus. If such disciples increase one by on in our 
) Korean Church, the future will witness the great 
) world-wide contribution. The Church is an institution 
} which means to follow the teaching of Jesus. What 
: is the teaching of Jesus? It means that one ought to 
4 -enrich oneself by nourishing others. But the world at 
/ the present is pursuing the ways of enriching oneself 
} at the cost of others.’’ 


The summer conference of the Y. W. C. A. as well 
4 as the annual General Meeting of Y. W. C. A.s all 
/ over Korea, were held from July 22nd-29th at Woo 
* Idong, a summer resort at the foot of the Samgak 
) Mountain, about ten miles away from Seoul. 


| The summer camp of the Y. M. C. A. for the grown- 
i -up people as well as the conference of city Y. M. C. A. 
» secretaries, are to meet at the Brockman Camp near 
Wonsan Beach, August 10th-15th. The camp will take 
the place of the annual summer conference, and prac- 
tical problems will be fully discussed. 


The special summer Institute for those who are 
‘interested in Kindergarten work, was held at the 
‘Union Christian College under the auspices of the 
-Christian Endeavorers in Pyengyang, July 22nd-29th, 


What’s Interesting the Korean Church? 


Extracts from Korean Church Newspapers and Magazines 


Translated by Y. H. Kim 


A celebration was recently held at the Chunan 
Church, in honor of the thirty years pastorate service 
of Rev. Shin Sukkoo whose contribution to evangelism 
in the former Southern Methodist Church and the 
Korean Methodist Chureh is nationally known. His 
life has been an example of genuine loving kindness, 


The laying of the cornerstone of the new science 
hall of Kwangsung Higher Common School, took place 
in the school compound on July 15th. The school 
which is a pride of the Church and one of the best 
equipped middle schools in Korea, needed this build- 
ing for many years. The building is given to the 
school by a young philanthropist in honor of his 
father. The construction will cost around twenty 
thousand yen. 


It is gratifying to think that enthusiastic students of 
colleges and a theological seminary, made evangelistic 
trips to rural parts under the auspices of their Y. M. C. 
A.s during the hot and rainy months, The group 
of Chosen Christian College went to Kangwon and 
Whanghai Provinces; the group of Union Christian 
College went to both South and North Hamheung Pro- 
vinces; the greup of the Methodist Seminary visited 
rural districts of both Chungchung Provinces. 


The General Assembly of Presbyterian Churches in 
Korea has continued the evangelistic work in Shanghai 
for Koreans living there for these ten years, and the 
gratifying result is that there are about two hundred 
attendants at the Church. Yet they have not their 
own Church building and a Chinese church has been 
borrowed from time to time. They have moved seven 
times. The members planned a program of raising the 
needed funds for the building of the Church; Rev. 
Pang Hyowon and two women were appointed for the 
campaign. They are going to visit churches all over 
Korea with the appeal. They hope to raise thirty 
thousand yen from Korean and other friends, while 
the Church itself gave five thousand yen. Since this 
Church of two hundred members in a foreign land is 
the direct fruit of the long continued service of the 
Churches in Korea, it is hoped that this earnest ap- 
peal will be generously responded to by the Mother 
Church, 
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Editor’s Notes 


The Rev C, A. Clark, Ph., D. D. came to Korea 34 
years ago as a member of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission. He is now a member of the faculty of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Pyengyang, 
Out of his experience in selling Christain Literature 
he writes seriously in regard to one of the most impor- 
tant problems in the work of missions in Korea. Since 
this number of the ‘‘K, M. F.”’ is to appear just before 
the forthcoming meetings of the Federal Council of 
Missions and of the Board of Trustees of the Christian 
Literature Society in September, we are publishing Dr. 
Clark’s long article in one issue. 


The Rev. William Scott is a member of the United 
Church of Canada Mission and a teacher in the Boys’ 
Middle School in Ham-heung. He co-operates in the 
work of this magazine as a member of the Editorial 
Board. 


The Rev. James §, Gale, D. D., after forty years of 
service in Korea, retired in 1928 and now resides at 35 
St. James Sq., Bath, England. His journal of his trip 
to the Diamsnd Mts. is one of the most interesting of 
the many that have been written. 


Rev. E. W. Koons, D. D. has been principal of the 
John D. Wells School since 1918. He came to Korea in 
1903 as a member of the Northern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, For the past two years, he has been the Pastor 
of the Seoul Union Church (Occidental). 


We publish in this issue, pictures of the Rev. V. W. 
Peters and of Simeon about whom he writes. This is 
a true story of the life of the Korean Church a decade 
or two ago. 


The manuscript of Christianity in Palestine was 
given to Miss Wambold by Dr. Berry before it was 
published which as Miss Wambold says was “a 
generous thing to do.’’ We have used such parts of 
this lengthy and scholarly monograph as we thought 
would be of special interest to our readers.. It is int- 
eresting that Miss Wambold while resident in Pales- 
tine, is invited frequently to speak at different group 
meetings on the progress of the Christian Move a. 
in Korea. 


Hotel). 
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Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission : 
Returned from furlough : 
Rev. C. S. Hoffman and family, Syenchun 
Miss Alice M. Butts, Pyengyang 
Left for U. S. A. for study 
Miss Mary Hill, Pyengyang 
Miss Mary Soltau, Chungju 


Southern Presbyterian Mission : 
Returned from furlough 
Rev. J, Kelly Unger and family, Soonchun y 
Returned to U. S. A. for study 
Florence Preston, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Preston and Paul Crane, son of Dr. and Mrs. J. G 
Crane, all of Soonchun 


Northern Methodist Mission : Be 

Returned from furlough - 

Miss N, A. Anderson, Pyengyang be. 

Left for U.S. A. for study : 

John Anderson, son of Dr. and Mrs. A. G. a 

Pyengyang visiting Korea. ; 

Visiting Korea 3 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Anderson, missionaries of the 

Southern Presbyterian Mission in the Belgian 

Congo, Africa, together with their children, — 

are spending the summer with Mrs. Anderson’s: 

parents, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Hunt of Chai- 
ryung. 


Northern Methodist Mission : 
Left on furlough ’ 
Miss Esther Laird from Wonju i 


United Church of Canada Mission : 
Left on furlough 
Mrs. William Scott, Lorne, Keith and Elmer, from: 
Hamheung, 
Miss Emma M. Palethorpe from Lungchingtsun. 


Independent Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from fourlough 
Rev. Bruce F. Hunt and Mrs. Hunt, R. M. Byram, 
M. D. and Mrs. Byram resigned members of the Nor-- 
thern Presbyterian Mission have returned to Korea 
under the Independent Presbyterian Board. Itis re-- 
port that they may locate in Manchukou. : 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 


Also‘open to other Christian Workers and Travel-- 
lers. Boats and trains met upon request. Rates 
moderate. Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama-- 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. (Close to the Tor 
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PUBLISHERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF | 
KOREAN 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


This is the only Union Organization in ieee. Gael Om 
Christian Publishing. The Society represents all the Missions — 
associated with the Federal Council of Protestant Missions _ 

in Korea, as well as the Korean Presbyterian Church and the — 
Korean Methodist Church, and its affairs are directed by Bex, 
Board of Trastees elected by those Mises, and Churches and ae 
by the Membership of the Society. 4g 


| a SOCIETY'S PEBLICR Ee 


Cover — Ror oe Subjects . Bible Commentarics 


* Sunday Schoo! a 
Apologetics Agriculture ee | Outlines 
mnboo: 
Bible Helps Care of Children Bas: tional Books, ete. 


Devotional _ Evangelical — rie 
Homitleties Personal Work 87 Booklets on all sorts of subjects: 
Sociology Stewardship — Evangelistic 


Temperance Prayer Cociea eat 


Commentaries Church History By 
ieee Fides 58 Sheet-tracts in various sizes for: S 


Biographies Children’s Books Ds Le 
Stories Bible History : Roys and Girls ae 
New Believers Second Coming 16 Different Pictures, also Maps, 


Catechnumens Teacher Training Calendars and arcs. - 


For 1936 we need Yen 5,000 in Gifts and Gran' 
to help meet Editorial and Publishing 


We have over 20 Manuscripts completed and w. 
for the Donations with which to Pr 


Twelve popular Books have Sold Out recently and | 
ee Funds for — much needed Rep H 


